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talents to the ukelele, and he confessed in a public speech that
if he had taken "a single day longer to learn Clementine" he
believed that he would have "been murdered" by his staff.
The Prince was not over-sentimental as a youth, and he
never allowed his kindliness to lead him into false feeling.
When he was still young he was able to guard himself against
mere flatterers. He was stubborn when necessary and when his
time at Oxford came to an end he had enough will-power to
cope with the thick-skinned and the pompous. Servants and
little people were safe with him, but humbugs were likely to
suffer at his hands.
In the less exciting fields of scholarship the Prince was not
brilliant. The dons sometimes grumbled with disappointment
because their royal pupil did not eat up the intellectual meal
they had prepared for him. He seemed to be devoted to the
present and the future and to be lacking in veneration for the
past. He did not sit back in a deep chair to listen to the story
of his inheritance. He usually sat on the edge of the chair,
anxious to escape into experience and to make his own history.
He was not unlike his grandfather in this impatience with the
past. When King Edward VII was faced with the antiquities
of Egypt, he "treated the pillars and sculptures with well-bred
courtesy," and Dean Stanley, who was with him, was so de-
pressed over his failure as a tutor that he wrote, "I cannot
bring myself to pour out words into unwilling or indifferent
ears." Gladstone also complained that King Edward VII knew
"everything except what is written in books." The President of
Magdalen made a similar comment on Prince Edward when
his time at Oxford was ended. "Bookish he will never be,"
wrote the President. The Prince was not to learn through
lectures or the printed word. He belonged to the generation
which was destined to bear the burden of the Great War. It was
well, no doubt, that he turned to human nature and contacts
with his neighbours rather than to books for his lessons. He
did not accept the example and views of his elders with blind
obedience, nor did he willingly inherit their prejudices. He
began to frame his own philosophy, through life.
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